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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 

VII. 
THE GRAIL AND GLASTONBURY. 

My articles on this legend (vol. x., 1897, Nos. 37, 38, 39; vol. xl, 
1898, No. 40; vol. xii., 1899, Nos. 46, 47) require an afterword; 
appended notes relate to earlier papers of the series. 

The treatise on the Church of Glastonbury, attributed to William 
of Malm esbury, recites that Philip the Apostle sent to Britain twelve 
disciples, over whom he placed his friend Joseph of Arimathia (Ari- 
mathaga) ; the twelve preach the gospel, and arrive at Glastonbury, 
an outlying and swamp-surrounded island (cultivable lands in Somer- 
set were so called), known as Iniswitrin or Insula Avalloniae ; here 
they live as hermits, and build the first church of Saint Mary. The 
author also ascribes the settlement of the place to twelve brothers 
from the north. 

Robert de Boron mentions twelve brothers, nephews of Joseph of 
Arimathia, of whom one is a priest and missionary ; these proceed 
to the Vales of Avalon, a wilderness in the west. 

In the year 1 191, the bones of King Arthur were exhumed at 
Glastonbury. It has been suggested that only from this date had 
the place been identified with Avalon, passages to that effect con- 
tained in " De Antiquitate " being interpolations. On the other 
hand, recent criticism has defended the genuineness of these men- 
tions, as written by William about 1135. The results of my own 
inquiry (elsewhere to be presented) have convinced me that the 
former opinion is correct, and that the extant text of " De Anti- 
quitate" represents a very much expanded and altered recast of 
1 191 ; before that date no one had dreamed of Joseph as a British 
evangelist, or of Avalon as anything else than a fairy isle. If this 
be so, the Avalon of Robert (contrary to my former opinion) is 
Glastonbury. 

The earliest work of the cycle, the Perceval of Crestien, is no 
story of the Grail ; the dish belongs to an episode originally inci- 
dental, which, as often happens in romantic evolution, has set up 
an independent development. The true inventor of the tale was 
Robert, whose imaginative romance was based on suggestions sup- 
plied by " De Antiquitate," apocryphal literature relating to Joseph 
of Arimathia, and the Perceval ; its subsequent history of the legend, 
completed in a few decades, consists of successive and fanciful con- 
cordances of Robert and Crestien. 
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NOTES. 

Recent critical literature. The French poetry of the cycle is examined by G. 
Grober, Grundriss der romanischer Philologie, ii. I, 3, 1898, pp. 500-510, 521-523 ; 
he supposes both Crestien and Robert to have used the book of Count Philip, a 
Latin work composed in England. 

A perusal of the book of E. Wechssler, Die Sage vom Heiligen Gral, has not 
changed any of the opinions expressed in these papers; Wechssler thinks the 
supposititious book to have been written by Welshmen. 

The origin of the legend has lately been discussed by A. N. Wesselofsky, Zur 
Frage iiber die Heimath vom Heiligen Gral, in Archiv fur Slavische Philologie, 
xxxii. 1 901, 321-385. He refers the romances to oriental sources, assuming two 
variant forms of the history, used respectively by Robert and the author of the 
so-called Grand St. Graal. No fragment of any similar oriental composition can 
be adduced ; the argument, purely hypothetical, is in a measure based on etymolo- 
gies regulated by concordances of sound. 

Perceval. (I.) The prologue is vulgar nonsense in method, matter, and style 
heaven-removed from Crestien. The pointless parallel between Philip and Alex- 
ander is founded only on the rhyme, Alexandres-Flandres. The statement that 
the poet merely rhymed material transmitted by the patron is verbally (and 
stupidly) imitated after the pleasing opening lines of the Charete, in which Crestien 
had made a similar assertion in regard to Marie of Champagne ; that the trouvere 
worked for Philip is borrowed from Mennecier (who, however, probably tfnly 
affirmed that Crestien had written in the time, not in the name, of the count), see 
Potvin, vi. 157. Galois, in the sense of rude, rustic, compare Tristan, ed. Michel, 
i. 223. Graal, dish, is a common romance word, see Potvin, 16761, and Gode- 
froi, Dictionary. The derivation is probably from crates; gradate, Ducange ; the 
original meaning seems to have been basket, Wesselofsky, op. cit., 337. 

Robert de Boron. (II.) The text, both of the verse and prose, has Avaron (vaus 
d'Avaron) ; but that the form is only a scribal error for Avalon is clear from the 
play of words, 1. 3351 (seethe prose), with avalant. Compare, also, Higden, Poly- 
chronicon, v. 332, where Arthur is said to be buried in valle Avallonia juxta 
Glastoniam. Wesselofsky, p. 343, derives Avaron from the Syrian word hevara, 
white ; an unfortunate example of etymologizing method. The epilogist says 
that missing sections of the tale will be lost unless he finds time to treat them ; 
this is a confession that the pretended book of the Grail (assumed according to 
the usual mediaeval fiction) has no existence outside of his inner consciousness. 

Second continuator. (III.) Grober thinks Gaucher earlier than the Gawain con- 
tinuator; comparison of passages relating to the Black Hand, Potvin, 19926, 
24470, will give an opposite result. 

Pellesvaus. (IV.) The abstract needs correction. The car accompanied by 
the damsels is laden with heads of knights who have perished because of Perce- 
val's failure to put the question. Perceval's father is cousin of Lancelot's father, 
Ban of Benoyc, p. 107 ; the name shows that the late writer knew the prose 
Lancelot. The Grail varies through five forms of manifestation, the last being a 
chalice, p. 250. 

William Wells Newell. 



